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A  cold-storage  locker- is  a  "safe-deposit  box"  or  unit  in  a  room 
maintained  at  a  of  nearly  zero  Fahrenheit  |  •where,  families, 

may  freeze  and  store  food  supplies  that  ha've  been  groTtn  at  home,  or  ■ 
'bought.  Mecats,  poultry  products ,  butter,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
stored  successfully  in  these  units,  sometimes  for  as  long  as  a  year.- 
Lockers,  of  about  350  pounds'  capacity  each,  rent  for  about  $5  to  $12  per 
year,  with  or  without  an  additions,!  service  Charge  fof  preparing,  packag¬ 
ing,  and  freezing  foods. 

Ten  years -ago  there  were  a -few  scattered  locker  plants  in,  3.  or 
'  4  rfitates.  Today  there  are, over  3,600  in  45  States.  The  •e::^.ansion  is 
continuing.  -•  . 

The  early  locker  plants  were  places  where  a  patron  could  store 
his  bundle  or  basket  of  food  at  temperatuires  that'  were  usually  below 
freezing.  Today  many  locker  plants  are  complete  foo4-handling  units 
where  all  kinds  of  foods  are  processed  and  sold  as  w^ll  as  stored  at, 
carefully  maintained  temperatures*,  usually  about  zer$  F, 

These  plants  often  provide  ■  additional  facilities  for  dressing 
and  curing  meat,  precooling  market'^  eggs  and  beiries,  storing  game  , 
butter,  ice  cream,  and  fox  food,  and  for  protecting  fur  coats  in 
summer.  Also,  the  plants  serve  as  distributing  points  for  commercial, 
quick-frozen  foods.  ; 

Cold-stnrage"  lockers^  and  the  continuing  adaptation  of  their 
equipment  -to  local  heeds  are  but- natural  steps  in  the  progressive  task 
■  of  bringing  refrigeration  closer  to-  the  farm  home ^  Locker  .plants,  do., 
not  replace  household  refrigera,tars ,  pressure  .cana.ers,  or  curing-  , 
barrels.  'They  are  a  supplementary  means  by  which  a  family  may  maintain  _ 
an  adequate  food  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 

-  Families  Use  cold-storage  lockers  because  they  enjoy  adding 
fresh  frozen  products  to  the  regular  diet  of  canned  .and  salted  foods. 
Village  patrons  find  that  they  can  buy  from  the  farmer  or. .niiolesaler-, 
a  better  quality  of  food,  especially  beef,  than  the  local  retailer  ,'i 
often  can  afford  to  carry.'  Sportsmen  .use  lockers  .for  storing  fish# 
venison,  and  birds.  All  patrons  can  have  foods  from  the  locker  at  a 
lower  cost  than  the  generally  prevailing  retail  prices. 
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EcoP'Oiay  of  Lockers 

Locker  charges  for  meat  will  average  atout  2  cents  per  pound  for 
rental  (500  pounds  of  food  througii  a  $10  a  year  locker)  and  an  additional 
I-I/2  cents  per  pound  for  the  processing  when  meats  are  chilled,  cut, 
and  wrapped  at  the  plant.  When  a  plant  employee  slaughters  an  animal 
there  is  an  additional  charge  of  a-hout  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  meat 
($2  per  head  for  dressing  steers).  This  3-1/2  to  4  cents  per  pound  gross 
locker  charge  is  in  contrast  to  the  larger  commercial  costs  of  shipping, 
marketing,  and  dressing  live  cattle  and  distributing  and  retailing  the 
carcasses. 

Broadly  speaking,  farm  families  can  have  a  12  months*  supply  of 
fresh  frozen  retail  cuts  from' their  own  animals  at  a  cost  that  varies 
from  less  than  the  wholesale  cost  of  a  similar  carcass  ($6  a  year  locker 
and  no  service  charges)  to  one  that  may  exceed  wholesale  costs  by  about 
1  or  2  cents  per  pound  (complete  service  units).  The  local  locker  mana¬ 
ger  thus  earns  an  income  on  each  pound  of  meat  put  throu^  the  plant'  and 
still  saves  the  consumer  most  of  the  normal  retail  mark-up. 

Village  residents  or  farm  families  not  having  suitable  stock  to 
slau^ter  often  buy  commercial,  inspected  sides  or  quarters  from  the 
more  complete  locker  plant.  They  pay  the  current  wholesale  price  plus 
the  3-I/2  cents  per  pound  locker  charge  plus  a  1-  to  2-cent  brokerage  or 
buying  charge.  This  4-1/2-  to  5-l/2-cent  total  locker  charge  is  less 
than  the  customary  6-  to  10-cent  per  pound  mark-up  by  retail  meat  dealers. 

families  using  cold-storage  lockers  are  also  able  to  and  store 
quantities  of  chickens,  eggs,  garden  products,  and  meats  at  the  seasons 
when  those  products  are  relatively  cheap.  Foods  that  are  canned  or  cured 
at  home  are  cheaper  than  frozen  products  provided  the  equipment,  con¬ 
tainers,  and  fuel  are  available  and  there  is  no  loss  throu^  spoilage. 
Meat-curing  houses,  in  the  South,  charge  I-I/2  to  2-1/2  cents  per  pound 
for  curing  home-dressed  meat  under  refrigeration. 

Lockers  have  some  disadvantages.  Among  them  are;  (1)  Hie 
necessity  of  having  to  plan  ahead  for  food  supplies;  (2)  the  initial 
cash  cost  for  locker  rent  and  purchased  food;  (3)  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  go  to  the  locker  plant  for  food  instead  of  to  the  cellar;  (4) 
the  deterioration  of  foods  stored  under  improper  conditions,  or  kept 
too  long  in  the  locker;  and  (5)  the  use.  of  the  stew  and  shank  meat  after 
the  more  tender  cuts  have  been  eaten. 

Thus  freezer  lockers  do  not  appear  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
problems  of  the  food  trade,  but  neither  are  they  something  that  has  been 
foisted  on  the  public  by  equipment  salesmen.  With  the  more  widespread 
distribution  of  electric  power  and  the  marked  improvement  in  automatic 
-  ref pigenatioru equipment ,  cold-storage  lockers  and  freezing  have  become 
new  tools  with  which  the  consumer  and  all  members  of  the  meat  and  food 
industry  are  attempting  to  obtain  better  and  cheaper  food. 


-  v-.’v  Home-^roygi  ?oods  ■Qhea'pest 

The  satisfactory  use  of  a  locker  5. epends,  ifi'le,rge  neasure,  on 
having'an  ample  qiiantity  of  desirable  foods  for  storage  in  it.  Growing 
those  foods  at  home  is  the  cheapest  wa5^>'>Qf' /providing  then.  On  many 
farms  it  is  the  only  way.  Incomes  on  these  farms  are  insufficient  to 
purchase  all  the  family* s  needs  and  such  money  as  is  used  for  buying 
food  must  curtail  the  amounts  spent  for  other  necessities,  Throu^  the 
use  of  family  labor  and  existing  land  and  equipment,  foods  can  be  produced 
at  home  niath  only  , a, minor  additional  cash  outlay.  With  a  home-raisid 
food'  stspply  on  hand  fluctuations  in  prices  and  income  do  not  greatly 
affect  the  family’s  diet.  What  the  family  has  to  eat  thus  becomes  more 
dependent  on  its  own  efforts  and  less  on  the  current  price  of  wheat, 
cotton,  or  livestock.  There  is  the  same  food  value  in  a  pound  of  butter 
or  a  can  of  peas  or  §,  roast  of  meat,  regardless  of  the  market  price. 

With  a  home-grown  supply  of  lean  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
fruits,  and  green  yege tables,  families  have  ayai lab le  . the  essential  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  and  vitimins  reported  as  deficient  on  40  percent  of  the 
farm  tables,'.  Cold-storage  lockers  are  an  economical  means  by  which  these 
rather  seasonal  foods  can  be  preserved  ajid  used  throughout  the  year, 

"be 

T^/ues,  of  Locker  Units 

Two  main  t;/pes  of  locker  plants  are  noxir  being  operated.  The 
linited-seiadce -plant  provides  only  a  docker.  Patrons  prepare  and 
package  their  own  products  and  spread  or  pile  tl^e.m  unfrozen  in  their 
lockers,.  The,  sp-cadled  full  service  plant  supplies  the  equipment  and 
help  for  one-'  O^.r  .more  of  the  followingi  ..(l)  Pujdhg  the  raw  products  such 
as  live  animals,  dressed  carcasses,  or  crates  of  fruits^and  vegetables; 

(2)  preparing  the  foods  for  storage,  s'aoh  as  slaughtering,  chilling, 
aging,  cutting,  grinding,  curing,  wrapping,  aiid  labeling  the  nea.t,  or 
washing,  blanching,  chilling,  and  packaging  the  vegeta'Mes;  (s)  spreading 
’the  packaged  products  in  the  shaip)  frpezer  and  placing  the  frozen 
foods  in  dhe  .respective  locltefs;  and  (4)  removing  the  packages  from  the 
.lockers,  as  needed,  and  delivering  them  to  the  owners  (a  few  plants  only). 
Separate  charges  are  made  for  bach  of  these,  services. 

The  greater  convenience  and  possible  efficiency  of  each  kind  of 
service  must  be  balanced  against  the  ability  of  the  family  to  do  an 
equally  succesfull jo'^oand  also,  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay  the 
extra  costs.  Some  sacrifice  in  quality  of  the  products  or  length  of 
storage  period;  due  to  imperfect  methods,  is  of  less  importance  to  cer^ 
tain  communities  than  the  extra  cost  of  more,  complete  service,  A  cor¬ 
rect  decision  as  to  the  t^p)0  of  service  needed  is  important  to  both  the 
patrons  and  the  nan  who  hopes  to  own  ahd  operate  a  successful  locker 
plant,  .1 


EFZE^CTS  OF  FEEaZIIJ& 

Before  deciding  on  the  type  of  locker  best  sui. ted  to  a  locality 
it  is  TPell  to  studj^  the  effects  of  freezing  on  foods  in  order  to  pre- 
\"ent  troubles  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  some  stored  foods  may  improve  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  ripening  apples,  cheese,  or  beef.  ■  Also,  the  changes  may 
result  in  the  development  of  undesirable  flavors,  odors,  colors,  and 
textures',  or  even  in  spoilage. 

These  changes  are  due  largely  to  the  growth  of  micro-organisms, 
such  as  bacteria,  molds,  and  yes.sts,  to  the  action  of  chemical  substances 
called  ferments  or  enzymes  which  are  naturally  present  in  foods,  to  oxi¬ 
dation,  to  drying,  to  the  actual  freezing,  and  to  time  in  storage. 


Bacteria,  Molds,  and  Yeasts 

Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts,  the  chief  causes  of  most  food  spoil-' 
age,  grow  rapidly  at  temperatures  around  70^^  F.  and  slowly  between  33° 
and  40°.  Some  grow  very  slowly  at  temperatures  between  15°  and  20°  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  microbial  action  at  temperatures  below  15°.  . 

Fresh  foods  should  be  chilled  promptly  and  kept  cold  until  properly 
frozen. 

Effect  of  Enzymes 

Enzymes  or  ferments  are  chemical  agents  normally  present  in 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  and  other  foods.  They  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  by  growing  micro-organisms.  These  enzymes  cause  or  stimulate 
chemical  changes  in  foods.  Because  of  the  action  of  enzjnnes,  freshly 
slaughtered  beef  and  lamb  become  more  tender  when  ripened  or  aged 
properly,  '  On  the  other  hand,  enzymes  are  also  partially  responsible 
for  odd  flavors  in  stored  foods  and  for  the  rancidity  that  may  develop 
in  frozen  pork  fat. 

Enzymes  produce  changes  rapidly  in  normal-air  temperatures  of  about 
70°  F. ,  work  slowly  between  33°  and  40°,  much  more  slowly  at  tempera¬ 
tures  of  about '15°,  and  very  slowly  at  zero.  To  retard  their  action 
requires  a  lower  temperature  than  that  needed  to  stop  bacterial  growth; 
zero  is  recommended  by  most  research  workers,. 


Oxidation 

i  ■  ■ 

'  The-'oxygen  in  the  air  often  combines  with  stored  food,  producing 
new  substances,  just  as  iron  and  oxygen  form  rust.  Tae  dark,  brownish 
color  that  develops  on  lean  beef  and  some  of  the  rancidity  developing 
in  pork  fat  are  due  to  oxidation. 

/~  s 

Oxidation  is  very  rapid  at  high  temperatui-es,  is  slower  at  tem- 
perattires  between  33°  and  40°  F.,  and  is  still  slower  at  zero.  Oxidation^ 
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may  proceed,  however  ,  even  ..at  sero ,  and  protection  from  the  air  through 
wrapping  or  glazing  with  ice  is  often  needed  for  stored  frozen  products. 


*  freezer  Burn 

Joods  dry  a.ht  rapidly  at  the  humidities  usiially  prevailing  at 
high  temperaturesr as  is  evidenced  hy  the  ready  wilting  of  many  vegetables 
/and  fruits.'  Drying  is  ordinarily  slower  at  the  chill-room  temperatures 
of  33°  to  40°  hut  even  within  that  range  stored  foods  will  shrink  unless 
the  surrounding  air  is  kept  relatively  moist.  The  evaporation  of  ice 
from  foods  stored  in  free.zers  is  slower  than  that  of  water  from  unfrozen 
products  hut  the  drying  continues  even  at  zero  or  helow.  The  diied, 
pithy,  outer  layers  of  some  stored  frozen  lean  meat  and  other  foods  is 
called  “freezer  hurn.  “  Iniform  temperatures  in  properly  designed 
freezers  will'decrease 'the  rate  at;  which  frozen  products  lose  moisture 
hut  only  hy  wrapping  or  packaging  foods  in  moisture-  and, mioi.s.ture- vapor- 
proof  coverings  can’  the  relatively- dry ,  freezer  air  he  prevented  from 
robbing  stored  foods,  of  water .  •.»  .  ' 

Sapid  Freezing  Desirable 

When  water  freezes  it  tends  to  freeze  as  pure  water  pushing  aside, 
as  it  were,  any  lime,  iron,  s'olphur,  or  other 'substances  dissolved  or 
suspended  in  it.  When  the  water  In,  meat  Juice  freezes  it  does  the  same 
thing,-  pushing  aside  the  material;  that  gives  color,  flavor,  and  food 
value  to  the  julceV'  Some  of, -^the. -changes  in  composition  are  not  revers¬ 
ible,  tha,t  is,  the  normal  meat  juicevls  not  reformed  v/hen  the  meat  is 
thav/ed.  The  character  of  thawed  meat  and  the  quantity  of  drip  from  it 
are  associated  with  the  amount  of  this  change  in  composition,  resulting 
from  f reezing. 

When  meat  is  frozen  rapidly  the -meat  juice  seta  before  much  of 
the  water  can  separate,  from  it.  ,  In  meat  frozen  slowly  the  separa.tion 
of  the  juice  is  greater.  .  Q,uickly  fro^zen^meat ,  therefore,  more  nearly 
resembles  fresh  meat  ."'after  thawing,  tha'n  does  the  slowly  frozen  product. 
Some  investigators 'believe  that  there  is  less  damage  to  the  cell  struc¬ 
ture  in  quick-frozen  meat  than  occurs  where  freezing  is  slow. 

Hence,  the  ra.pid  freezing  of  meats  is  desirable. 


Time  in  Storage- 

Time  in  freezer  storage  is  the  last  of  the  major  factors  affect- 
in'g  changes  in  frozen  foods..  The  longer  the  storage  period  the  greater 
the  opportunity  will  be  for  the  enzymes,  air,  and  'drying  process  to  act. 
When  foo(3shave  been  properly  selected,  prepared,  packaged,  frozen,  and 
stored,  a  6-  to*  12-months'  storage  period  is  often  practicable.  When 
freezer-storage  conditions  are  not  ideal,  especially  if  the  storage 
temperatures  vary  widely,  up  and  down,  or  are  kept  at  levels  much  a'bove 
zerb ,  the  quality  of  the  foods,  will  be  better  if  the  stored  products 
are  used  and  replaced  with  fresh  ones  every  few  months. 
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Needed  Locker  Facilities 

If  frozen  food  is  to  retain  its  highest  possible  quality,  a  locker 
plant  shottld  have  an  ample  chill  room,  maintained  at  about  34®  P. ,  a  small 
sharp-freezer  room  (temperature  about  -10®);  a  locker  room,  designed  to 
maintain  a  zero  temperature;  and  a  processing  room  for  preparing  and 
wrapping  chilled  foods.  Patrons  of  less  complete  units,  containing  only 
the  locker  room,  must  appreciate  the.  limitations  and  go?etfi  their  methods 
and  storage  periods  accordingly. 

Whether  equipment  for  additional  services  should  be  included  in 
building  a  locker  plant  depends  nn  local  needs.  Southern  plants  find  a 
great  demand  for  meat-c\iring  rooms  as  do  many  northern  ones.  Power 
grinders  for  making  sapasage  end  hamburger,  smokehouses,  lard-rendering 
and  vegetable-blanching  equipment,  slau^terhouses,  etc..,  will  provide 
useful  services,  but  their  addition  to  the  locker  plants  should  depend 
on  the  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served.  It  is  easy  to  add  so  much 
eqiiipment  that  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  frso  great  for  the  owner  and  the 
cost  of  the  services  too  great  for  the  patrons,  . 


Sanitation 

Before  deciding  on  the  type  of  locker  plant  best  suited  to  a  con>- 
mionity,  both  patrons  and  owner  should  remember  that  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  fundamental  law.$  of  sanitation.  Cleanliness  is  an 
essential  part  of  whole someness: and  no  group,  however  poor,  can  afford 
the  risk  of  contaminated  food.  '  ‘  ' 

LOCATION,  CONSTRUCTION.  AND  OPERATION  ” 

The  proper  location,  construction,  and  operation  of  a  locker  plant 
are  important*  to  the  patrons  as  well  as  to  the  cooperative  or  private 
organization  that  plans  to  own' one, .Patrons  need  not  concern  themselves 
with  all  the  de tad  Is  but  the  general  principals . relating  to  their  con¬ 
venience  and  to  the  satisfactory  and  economical  storage  of  their  foods 
should  be  understood.  .  -  ' 

The  best  location  for  a  locker  plant  is  in  a  popular  trading  cen¬ 
ter  connected  by  good  roads  to  a  large  number  of  self-sustaining,  diver¬ 
sified,  family-size  farms.  Plants  are.  sucoessful.  i^der  many  less  favor¬ 
able  conditions  but  the  more  families  living  nearby  who  do  or  can  raise 
their  own  food,  the  greater  the  number  of  potential  patrons.  Village 
residents  constitute  over  50  percent  of  the  locker  renters  in  some  plants, 

iJany  patrons  drive  in  from  a  radius  of  10  or  12  miles  to  a  locker 
plant.  Some  come' farther.  Nearby  towns  offer  the  danger  of  a  futiure  com¬ 
peting  pl^t  or  the  possibility  of^  a  branch  plant. 

The  plant  should-be  located  so  that  it  .cm  be  reaphed-earsily  and 
safely  by  the  patron  or  his  wife  and  children,  .A  small  town  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  traffic  and  parking  problems  often  .pro vijier«^a  better  location  than 
a  larger  city.  ■  =•  ' 
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Three  hundred  lockers  is  usually  considered  as  small  a  plant  oa 
should  he  operated  as  a  separate  business.  Soae  plants  coi^tain  over 
1,000  lockers.  A  majority  of  plants  are  run  in  connectloh  -With  soioe 
other  business,  such  as  a  retail  meat  store,  Ice  plant,  creamery,  or 
ice  cream  factory.  With  this  set-rup  as  few  as  100  lockers  have  proved 
profitable.  Combining  a  locker, plant  with  some  other  business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  stimulate  that  other  business.  ^  ^ 

'  -'Construction 

./The  second  essential  in  the  satisfactory  ppefation  of  a  freezer^ 
locker  plant  is  the  proper  planning  aid  construction  of  the  building  and 
equipment.  Incoming  products  should  lOve  directly  from,  the  unloading 
platform  to  the  chill  room,  thence  th ’ou^,  the  cutting  or  processing 
room  to  the  sharp  freezer,  and  then  t)  the  locker  room.  Patrons  coming 
to  their  lockers  should  pasa  'through  the  end  of  the  cutting  room  or 
within  ei^t  of  it.  This  gives  the  o  5era tor,  working  in  that  room,  a 
chance  to  see  the  people  coming  in  an  i  to  give  them  such  service  as  they 
may  need. 

A  chill  room  16  by  20  feet  inside,  with  rails  2  feet  from  the  wall 
and  4  feet  from  each  other,  will  hold  the  quarters  from  12  heavy  beef 
carcasses  or  55  average-wei^t  hog  carcasses.  This  alloi^s  18  inches  of 
rail  space  per  quarter  and  14  inches  per  hog  carcass.  Balls  7-1/2  feet 
high  will  clear  beef  quarters  and  mo s t 'hog  carcasses  with  heads  removed. 
The, rails  should  extend  from  the  receiving  platform  to  the  chill  room 
and  out  into  the  cutting  room.  This  peprraits  moving  the  meat  with  as 
little  labor  and  contamination  from  h  andling  as  possible,  ' 

Where  much  pork  is  to  be  curec  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  separate 
’’salt”  room  held  at  a  temperature  of  36^^  to^  38°  P.  In  the  South  where 
natural  winter  temperatures  are  rarely  low  enough  to  cure  pork  sqfely  a 
large  room  may  be  essential.  A  room  17  bv  31  feet  inside  will  hold  about 
45,000  pounds  of  curing  meat. 

A  sharp  freezer  6  by  8  to  10  1  eet  inside  has  been  found  large 
enough  in  most  plants.  Some  plants  i  se  special  freezer  cabinets. 

A  locker  room  17  feet  wide  wir 1  hqld  40  lockers  for  every  3  feet 
5  inches  of  length  if  the  lockers  art  30  inches  deep  and  20  inches  wide 
and  are,  erected  in  stacks  of  five.  !liis  width  permits  a  stack  against 
.  each  wall,  a  double  stack  in  the  mid(.le  of  the  room,  and  two  3-foot  aisles 
between  rows  of  lockers.  The  whole  ;  .rrangament  should  be  such  that  more 
space  for  locker  storage  can  be  adde;,  if  needed.  ^  - 

•  -  j .  '.■'X  . 

Substantial,  ratproof  constru-tion  of  the  building  is  essential. 

The  floor  of  the  locker  room  should  ^e  made  to  chrry  its  great  load 
without  danger  of  settling  or  cracki:ig  the,  insulation. 

Mistakes  in  selecting  and  ins'<alling  insulation,  compressors,  and 
coils  are  constant  sources  of  loss  a  id  are  expensive  to  repair.  Toe 
much -emphasia  cannot  be  laid  on  the  aecessity  for  expert  engineering  aid 
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in  determining  the  material*  needs d  and  in  supervising  its  installatio.ni^,•■^ 

Four  inches  Cfcorlt ...hoard  or  i'tg  equivalent  i^rs  recommended  fo^t /in¬ 
sulating  the  chill  room,  6  inches  for  rooffls  to  be  maiq^ained  below  freez¬ 
ing,  and  8  inches  for  rooms  intended  for  zero  or  lower ^'teiQperatures.  - •- Im- 
perfect]y  installed  insulation  becomes  wet  rather  rapidly  from  the  con~,r 
dejnsation  of  moisture  in  the  infiltering  outside  air.  Wet  or  otherwise 
in^jerfect  insulation  soon  results  in  overwhelming  power  bills,  if  the  pro¬ 
per  temperatures  can  be  obtained'at  alii  - 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  engineers  do  not  recommend' 
the  installation  of  the  floor  of  a  permanent,  large^- freezer  below  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Even  with  a  tiled  or  well-drained  soil  and  excel¬ 
lent  insulation,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  groimd  will  freeze 
and  heave  the  foundations  of  the  building. 

The  automatic  refrigeration  equipment  should  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  maintain  proper  temperatures  but  compressors  that  are  much 
oversize  or  coils  that  are  undersize  are  too  expensive  to  own  and  operate. 
When  sufficient  coils  are  used  tne  tempe^at^lre  in  them  can  be  held  no 
lower  than' 10°  below  that  of  the  room  to  be -chilled.  Temperature  varia- 
tio,n  In  the  room  is  also  more  easily  controlled  to  2^  above  or  below  the. 
point  des’ired.  Both  these  things  will  help  retard  the  rate  at  which  the 
stored  food  will  dry  out. 

.  .  When  forced  air  circulation  is  used  in.,  the  .locker  room  care  is 

needed  to  prevent  unduly  rapid  air  movement  which  may'spbed  the  rate  at 
which  libe  stored  foods  dry  out.  All  the  coils  -should  be  placed  or  fixed 
so  that  .they  can  be  defrosted  easily.  ;  T',-  ‘ 

Equipment!  ~  ' 

.. .j  Whatever  type  -qr^^-aize  of  .locker  is  used  it  should  be!  built  so  that 
the  sin*'le  lockers  o.r -a,j.stack  of  lockers  can  jbe  .removed  for  cleaning  and 
sunning.  If  lockers  are  17  inches  high  and  built . in . stacks  of  five  the 
bottom  of  the- top  locker  will  be  about  5  feet  10  inches  from  the ‘-floor. 
Stools  will  be  needed,  to  permit  patrons- to  reach  .into  this  top  row, 
lockbrs  of  varying,  sizes  are  often  used.  '■  Lookers;. dp'ors  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  the  ftp  roof,  ..•■'.j  .  ■  .V  , 

The  cutting  on, processing  room  should .< contain  easily  cleaned  tables 
for  cutting  and  wrapping  meat.  Power  saws- and  grinders  are  often  included 
.Ketitles  for  rendering  lard  and  blanching  vegetables  and  a  smokehouse,  if 
included,  are  usually  placed  so  that  the  heat  and- steam ‘'frunr- them  or  the 
boiler  do  not  reach  the  cutting  room. 

,  .  A  docker  plant  is  a  food-storage  plant  and  all  floors  and  walls 
should  be 'built  and  finished  so  that  they  pau  be  cleaned  easily.  Insula¬ 
tion,  paint  and  other,  finishes,  and  equipmeat  .should'be  of  kinds  that 
will  not  impart  odors  to  the  stored  foodi-c  '../v  ,  . 

All  trucking  of  live  animals,  if  a  slau^terhouse  is  operated  in 
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connection  with  the  locker  plant,  should  he  so  routed  that  such  trucking 
does  not  cross  the  traffic  of  those  bringing  in  or  coming  for  food  products. 

Cost  of  Locker  Plant 

Ihe  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  a  locker  plant  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  both  the  owner  who  must  build  it  and  the  patroi^s  who  must  support 
it.  IThe  estimated  cost  of  a  300-locker  unit,  including  building  and 
equipment,  will  vary  around  $10,000.  In  case  existing  btiildings  or  refri¬ 
gerator  equipment  can  be  utilized  the  cost  will  be  less.  Some  larger  and 
more  complete  plants  have  cost  $20,000  to  (|K30,000.  Before  construction  is 
started  the  owner  and  prospective  patrons  can  be  mutually  helpful  in  deter¬ 
mining  where  justified  costs  end  and  promotional  enthusiasm  begins.  If  the 
units  are  of  proper  size,  are  largely  rented,  and  are  well  operated,  the 
income  from  a  locker  plant  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  operation,  labor, 
depreciation,  interest,  insurance,  curtailments  on  the  loan,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  These  locker  units i  however,  should  not  be,  and,  in  the  face  of 
current  competition,  probably  cannot  be  a  source  of  unusual  profit  to  the 
owners. 


Selecting  a  Manager 


Even  thou^  a  locsker  plant  is  properly  located  and  constructed,  it 
must  be  operated  properly  if  it  is  to  succeed.  The  locker  business  is  a 
retail  business  and  is  therefore  subject  to  all  the  familiar  retail  troubles* 
The  manager  must  be  salesman  enough  ijo  go  out  and  obtain  new  bxisiness  and 
he  must  be  diplomat  enou^  to  keep  it.  To  succeed  he  must  remember  the 
needs  and  peculiarities  of  not  only  the  patron  himself  but  also  of  the 
patron's  wife  and  children.  He  must  be  a  good  collector,  a  more  than 
passable  meat  cutter  and  food  handler,  and  something  of  a  mecljianic.  Many 
successful  managers  have  started  with  native  intelligence,  energy,  and  a 
pleasing  personality.  Later,  they  learned  the  other  things./  However,  all 
the  qualifications  are  needed  if  the  patrons  are  to  obtain  the  services 
desired, 

f 

Service  Eu-les 

The  service  given  by  the  locker  management  will  vary  in  accordance 
with  local  needs.  Nevertheless,  the  rules  and  the  charges  should  be  well 
advertised.  Some  of  the  questions  and  costs  to  be  decided  are;  (l)  Can 
the  farmer  dress  his  own  animal  at  home,  can  he  have  a  butcher  come  out  from 
the  plant  to  "dress  it,  or  will  the  plant  or  some  local  butcher  kill  and 
dress  it  if  the  owner  hauls  it  in?  (2)  Can  the  farmer  bring  in  a  warm 
carcass  for  chilling  and  aging  and  come  in  later  to  cut  and  wrap  it  himself 
or  is  all  cutting  and  wrapping,  as  well  as  freezing  done,  for  a  charge,  by 
the  management?  (3)  What  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  hide  and  edible 
offal  and  of  the  cutting  trimmings  that  the  plant  does  not  grind  or  render, 
and  how  soon  must  the  owner  call  for  these  parts?  (4)  Does  the  owner  re¬ 
ceive  an  itemized  inventory  of  the  numbered  labeled  packages  put  in  his 
locker  or  how  is  he  assured  that  none  of  his  meat  was  lost?  (5)  Can  a 
person  sell  or  buy  a  carcass  throu^  the  locker  management  and  what  is  the 
difference,  if  any,  in  the  charge?  (6)  What  days  and  hours  is  the  plant 
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open  so  that  patrons  can  come  to  their  lockers?  (7)  Gan  .small  .packages  of 
meat  or  fruits,  vege'tacles,  etc,,  "be  put  in  the  lockers  without  suitahle 
prepartion  and  freezing  and  if  not  what  methods  must  be  used?  (8)  llilho  re¬ 
places  a  lost  locker  kejr  and  what  is  the  cost?  (9)  if  there  are  peak  sea- 
sons  when  products  come  in  faster  than  the  chilling  and  cutting  rooms  can 
handle  them,  how  does  a  customer  establish  his  turn?  (10)  I?hat  type  of 
contract  between  operator  and  renter  should  be  signed?  (11)  If  lockers  are  < 
rented  lap^iy  by  the  year,  can  a  patron  rent  an  extra  locker  for  a  raonth 
or  more?  ‘(13)  Can  barreled  foods  dr  whole  carcasses  be  put  in  bulk  storage 
at  temperatures  either  above  or  below  freezing?  (13)  When  are  locker  rent¬ 
als  and  service  charges  due,  and  what  action  may  the  plant  take  if  these 
bills  are  neglected? 

Rentals  and  Service  Charges 

Rental  charges  for  lockers  vary  from  about  $5  to  $12  a  p/ear,..  de¬ 
pending  partially  bn  the  size  of  the  locker.  Ten  dollars  is  the  customary 
charge,  ■  Charges  by  the  management  for  chilling,  cutting,  knd  v/rapping  the 
meat  have  vapied  from  a.  cent  to  1-3/4  cents  a  pound;  l-l/s  cents  is  about 
the  customary  charge.  Charges  for  grinding  meat  and  making  sausage’ are 
about  1  cent  a  pound;  for  rendering  lard,  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  weibit 
of  the  rendered  lard;  for  curing  meat  1-1/2  to  2-1/2  cents  a  pound;  and 
for  buj/ing  meat  carcasses,  1  to  2  cents  a, pound.  Slaughter  charges  range,, 
from  $2.50  per  head  for  cattle  dressed  on'. the  farm  to  4  cents  a  head  for 
TJoultry.  '  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  frozen  for  l/2  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Total' income  for  the  plant  ,  from  these  seriH.ce  charges  approximates  the  s'>mi 
derived  from ‘locker  rentals. 

Paper  needed  for  wrapping  meat  cut  at  the.  plant  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  cutting  charge.  Special  containers  for  fraits  and  vegetables  are 
usually  bou^it  at  wholesale  by  the  plant  and  sold  to  patrons  at  cost. 

Insurance  of  locker  contents,  against  theft,  damage  from  fire,  power 
failure,  or  mechanical  breakdown,  is  available  at  a  smp.ll  monthly  charge. 

These  premiums  are  normally  added  to  patrons’  locker  rentals. 

laws  Regdlating  Locker  Plants 

A  few  States  have  licensed  freezer-locker  plants  under  existing 
laws  governing  cold-storage  warehouses.  Plant  owners  in  several  States 
are  now  backing  some  proposed  legislation  written  especially  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  freezer-locker  plant.''  Such  a  law  was  passed  recently  in 
Iowa,  Sanitary  requirements,  maximum  permissible  temperatures ,  .  and  cer¬ 
tain  basic  procedures  are  described  in  this  legislation, 

TlAimm  THE  POOP  SUPPLY 

ITaere  a  locker  plant  is  available  to  a  farm  family  definite' plannirg 
of  "•he  food  supply  is  essential  if  a  rented  locker  is  to  give  full  service. 
Sawjl:  locker  will  hold  only  about  250  pounds  at  one  time  and  fresh  food 
must  be  available  at  different  times  so  that  500,  700,  or  1,000  pounds  of 
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food  may  "be  put  through  the  locker  during  the  year,  .  ^^eats  can  he  made 
aval  lahle  more  frequently  than.' fruits  and  vegetahle's.-r  1?ith,.a.  curing  room 
at  the  pl&ht, ’hogs  ''- he  sla'Ughte.red'‘p|riodically,  tiie' hams' and  hacon 
heihg-'ciired;  and  the' loins,  shouiders^'^^and  rihs  frozen. 

Feeding  a  calf •  to  300  or  500  po^ds  or  more  \-irill  provide  about 
half  that  rn'TOit  fresh  heef,  or  possibly  more  than  can  be  crowded  into  one 
locker.  In  that  case  another  locker  may  be  rented  for  one  or  more  months. 
Often  half  of  a  beef  may  be  sold  or  traded  to  a  neighbor  and  repayment 
made,  months  later,  when  that  neighbor  Icills  a  steer,  .  Having  animaJs  to 
dress' just  before  harvest ’ or" haying,  solves  one  *o!f_^the  food  problems  when 
extra  hands'- must  be  boarded,  . •  -  '  "  .  •  . 

Frying  and  roasting  chickens "can  be  dfessed' ahd^ frozen  when  they 
are  plentiful,  and  cheap,  and  kept  in' a  cold-storage  locker  until  needed. 
Some  cafes  find  this  an  economical  procedure;  Hens  nay  bo,  d;^essed  when 
they"  qpit  producing,  Sggs  may  be" broken' and  frozen,  wheU  plentiful 
and  cheapj  and  kS^t  in  the  cold- storage  locker  for  baking,  scrambling,  .  • 
etc,,  i;^-  the  ’faii^^irhen 'fresh  eggs  usually"  command  a  high  price. 

In  planning  the  garden,'  it  is  advisable  to  include  some  of  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  products  that  are  especially  adapted  to  freezing. 
Full  directions  for  selecting  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
given  in  Miscellaneous  Extension  Publication  Ho,  47,  published  by  the 
TJ.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  filial  plan  for  supplying '  the  family^ s  food  should  include: 

1, '  A  sufficient 'quantity  to  last  throughout  the  year, 

2,  A  sufficient  variety  to  provide., the  proteins,  minerals 
vitamins,  fats,  and  other  nutrients  needed, 

'  3,  The  production  spaced  throughout/ the  year ,  so  that  the 
'  ■  Various  foods  will  be  available 'when  heeded, 

4,  The  kinds  of  food  that  the  family  enjoys, 

5,  The  kinds  of  food  best  suited  to  preserving  by  freezing,, 

■'  canning,  curing,  storage  in  a  cellar  .or  'eav^,  or  such  .  , 

■  '  '  ■  Other  methods  as  may  be  available,  ■  -■  ' 

■  ■■  ■  PBEPABIHG  MAT  FOR  LOCKSH  ST0RA.&E  ■'  !  ' 

Selection 

For  'm’eat  select  animals  of  the  size  and  fatness  that  mil  produce  _ 
the  wei./ht  and  quality  of  cuts  preferred  by  the  family.  Excessive  .finish  . 
is  unnecesso,ry  but  an  ample  fat  covering  increases  the  de,sirability  of  the 
meat  and  prOte'et's  t'iie  lean  from  drying  during  freezer  stonn.gO.*  This  ap- ■  ^ 
plies  to  the  selection  of  poultry  as  well  as  t  o''beef,  po"rk,“'  and  lamb. 

Veal  dries  out  more  rapidly  than  does  fatter,  more  mature  beef. 
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All -meats- '^ould  be  from' healthy,  thrifty  animals' and  suitable  for 
human : consumption,  EffdciWtvWbterinary  inspection  is  already  available  , 
at  some  points.  Eerhaps  ‘^thls  community  effort  to  freeze  and  store  ^locally  ^ 

dressed  meat  will  advance  the  day  when  such  inspection  will  be  available, 
at  moderate  cost,  for  more  of  our  country-dressed  meat,  ■ 

Dressing 

A  good  ''stick"  and  a  clean  job  of  dressing  are  essential.  Bloody 
meat  or  meat  that  has  been  contaminated  in  dressing  or  hauling  will  not 
keep  as  satisfactorily  as  that  which  has  been  prepared  properly.  It  is 
easy  to  lose  much  valuable,  desirable  food  if  the  home-dressed  animals 
are  not  carefully  dressed,  ’For  example,  the  often  imperfectly  cleaned 
head  and  feet  of  a  hog  carcass  constitute  S  percent  of  the  hog's  live 
weight;  3  to  5  pounds  of  cheek  meat,  suitable  for  grinding,  can  be  trimmed 
from  a  steer's  skull;  the  frequently  discarded  lamb  liver  is  normally  just 
as  tender  and  delicious  as  calf's  liver.  Directions  for  dressing  mea^ 
animals  are  given  in  many  State  bulletins  and  in  U,  S,  D,  A,  Farmers' 

Bulletins  Ho,  1186  "Pork  on  the  Farm,"  Ko,  1415  "Beef  on  the  Farm,"  and 
No,.  1807  "Lamb  and  Mutton  on  the  Farm," 


Chilling  , 


;  Warm,  freshly  slaughtered  meat  carcasses  may  spoil  within  12  to 
18  hours  if  not  properly  handled.  They  should  be  chilled  to  temperatures 
around  34°  to,  36°  F,  as  soon  after  dressing  as  possible.  In  warm-  weather 
the  fresh  carcasses  must  be  hurried  to  a  chill  room.  Delay  in  chilling 
pork  f  it  is  believed  to  cause  changes  that  speed  up  the  development  of 
rancidity  after  the  pork  is  frozen.  Warm  carcasses  should  be  hung  so 
that  they  do  not  touch.  Hog  carcasses  will  chill  more  rapidly  if  the  heads 
are  removed,  the  carcasses  split,  and  the  heavy  blanket  of  leaf  fat'  pulled 
out.  The  need  for  prompt  and  thorough  chilling  of  warm  carcasses  cannot 
be  over-emphasized. 

Aging  Chilled  Meat 

Pork  and  poultry  are  not  aged  but  are  packaged  and  frozen  as  soon 
as  thorougily  chilled.  Ivluch^  is  still  to  be  learned  about  retarding  the 
development  of  rancidity  in  frozen  pork  but  many  operators  agree  that 
freezing  the  meat  as  soon  as  the  carcass  is  chilled  (36  to  48  hours)  may 
help. 

Beef  and  lamb  will  become  more  tender  if  held  in  the  chill  room 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  slaughter.  During  this  storage  period  the 
enzymes  and  possibly  other  agents  soften  the' connective  tissues.  Actual 
freezing  has  been  shown  to  increase  the  tenderness  of  beef  somewhat  but 
the  ripenings  which  occurs  during  chill-room  storage  is  believed  to  be 
practically  stopped  by  subfreezing  temperatures. 

When  meat  is  held  too  long  in  the  chill  room  mold  develops  on  the 
exposed  lean  surfaces,  the  shanks,  neck,, skirt,  etc.,  producing  undesirable 
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stale  odors.  If  these  parts  are  not  trimroed  carefiillj”  "before  freezing 
those  odors  will  reappear  when  the  meat  is  thawed.  Meat  that  is  protected 
with  a  good  outer  layer  of  fat  resists  mold  growth  longer  than  a.  thinner 
carcass.  Properly  designed  chill  rooms,  that  keep  the  stored  meat  dry, 
help  to  retard  mold  development.  High-grade  beef  nuts  are  often  aged  for  6 
weeks  or  longer  in  dry  commercia?.  coolers,  hi.it  a  week  to  10  days  is  as  long 
as  is  normally  necessary  in  a  locker  plant,  and  this  may  "be  too  long  for 
thin  cuts  held'  i.n  wet  coolers. 

Cutting 

Whether  cut  hy  the  owner  or  "by  the  locker  manager,  each  carcass 
should  "be  divi,ded  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it. 

Size  of  roasts,  number  and  thickness  of  steaks  and  chops,  amount  of  ground 
meat,  proportion  of  fat  in  sausage,  closeness  of  the  trim,  and  the  like 
must  be  adapted  to  the  family's  wishes. 

If  the  beef  carcass  is  from  a  reasonably  yoking,  well-bred,  well- 
fed  animal  the  rib  and  top  round  can  be  cut  into  satisfactory  steaks  and 
the  first  cuts  from  the  rib  and  arm  side  of  the  chuck  a,re  usually  tender 
enou^  to  be  cooked  as  oven  roasts.  Conversely,  if  the  animal  was  old, 
thin  and  plain,  net  even  the  loin  steaks  may  be  tender  enough  for  frying 
but  shoiild  be  braised  or  "Swissed,"  Meat  cutters  who  know  beef  can  help 
their  patrons  by  classifying  the  cuts  as  fryi.ng,  roasting,  braising,  or 
stewing  pieces. 

The  family  will  enjoy  seme  of  the  good  quality  loin  steaks  cut  an 
inch  or  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Thin  steaks,  such  as  are  often  cut 
from  the  round,  dry  out  too  much  if  stored  long.  Removing  the  bone  saves 
storage  space  but  boned  cuts  should  be  trimmed  and  tied  or  sewed  into  com¬ 
pact  roasts  before  freezing. 

Smoked  pork  is  often  stored  in  freezers  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
mold  and  infestation  by  insects.  The  freezing  of  smoked  pork  would  seem 
an  unnecessary  expense  except  under  special  conditions.  Sausage  meat  is 
usually  ground  and  frozen  without  seasoning.  The  salt  and  fresh,  aromatic 
spices  are  added  after  the  meat  thaws,  Ground  meat  is  reported  to  be  less 
suited  to  prolonged,  freezer  storage  than  unground  meat. 


Wrapping 

Even  in  properly  designed  locker  rooms,  enough  ice  will  evaporate 
from  unwrapped  frozen  lean  meat  to  produce  a  dry,  pithy,  ■undesirabie 
outer  layer.  Further  protection  is  needed  if  the  meat  is  to  be  stored 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Airtight  cans  or  jars  are  often  used  for  packaging  chilled  meat 
but  their  initial  expense,  the  extra  space  required  for  them  in  the 
locker,  and  the  difficulty  of  adapting  them  to  large  meat  roasts,  make 
them  impracticable  in  many  cases.  Paper  and  paper  cartons  are  largely  used 
for  wrapping  foods  to  be  frozen. 
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The  paper  "best  suited  for  wrapping  foods  to  oe  stored  in  the  locker 
should  be  moisture~Ta.por  proof  (moisture  won’t  evaporate  througii  it), 
easy  to  fold  and  wrap,  tough  so  it  v/on't  tear,  capable  of  receiving  an  ink 
stamp  (Locker  24,  pot  roast,  March  3),  and  inexpensive. 

Paper  waxed  rather  heavily  od  one  side  is  probably  the  cheapest  of 
the  wraps  now  in  general  use.  Some  users  report  that  the  wax  checks  or 
cracks  somewhat  at  zero  teaperatures  and  that  care  is  needed  to  prevent 
tearing.  Some  plant  operators  wrap  cuts  in  waxed  paper  then  double  wrap 
in  ordinary  butcher  paper,  Tliis  extra  labor  and  paper  would  reinforce 
the  package  against  tearing  but  the  butcher  paper  would  be  but  slight 
additional  protection  against  drying. 

Several  special,  more  nearly  vapor-^proof  papers,  cellophanes,  and 
i)ther  coverings  are  also  on  the  market.  Cost  per  pound  of  cellophane  is 
higher  than  that  of  waxed  paper,  though  the  number  of  square  inches  per 
pound  of  cellophane  is  greater, 

'’axed  fiber  or  paper,  pint-  and  quart-size,  cups  are  used  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  liquid  eggs,  sausage,  etc.,  and  some  companies  make 
nopwaxed  cartons  with  moisttire-vapor-proof  lining.  One-,  two-  and  five- 
pound  capacity  paper,  cellophane  or  special  composition  hags  are  also 
available. 

Two  sheets  of  waxed  or  otherwise  waterproofed  paper  between  the 
chops  or  steaks  that  are  wrapped  together  will  pernlit^the  removal  of  one 
or  more  of  them  from  the  bundle  without  thawing,  id  general,  each  bundle 
should  contain  the  meat  needed  for  a  single  meal  or  the  quantity  that  the 
family  wishes  to  cook  at  one  time. 

In  wrapping,  the  edges  of  the  paper  can  be  folded  together  and  the 
ends  rolled  or  turned  in,  in  the  sfune  manner  that  a  confectioner  wraps  a 
box  of  candy.  Careful  wrapping  and  tying  may  do  more  to  make  e.n  airti^t 
package  than  several  thicknesses  of  paper. 

No  recommendation  as  to  the  hest  wrap  seems  advisable  at  this  time, 
i'amilies  and  managers  nnist  decide  which  material  is  cheapest  and  most 
practical  for  protecting  their  foods.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
longer  the  storage  period  in  the  freezer  the  more  need  for  an  airti^t 
wrapping. 


Labeling 

Rubber  stamps  for  labeling  each  package  with  the  locker  number, 
kind  of  food,  and  date  are  available  at  moderate  cost.  The  additiqnu  of 
the  storage  date  will  help  the  family  to  locate  the  foods  that  have  been 
stored  the  longest  and  should  be  consumed  first.  It  may  also  protect  the 
manager  from  unfair  criticism  if  some  long-forgotten  slightly  rancid 
package  of  pork  is  believed  by  the  patron  to  be  part  of  a  recent  kill. 

Freezing  Chilled  Foods 

The  chilled,  prepared,  wrapped,  or  packaged  meat  should  be  spread 
promptly  for  freezing.  Deterioration  of  meats  may  be  very  rapid  if 


brought  into  the  cuijting  room  and  allowed  to  warm  up  and  sweat  for  .any 
length  of  time.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  other  foods  that  have  been  prepared 
and  packaged  at  home  should  be  moved  promptly  to  the  freezer.  When  the 
family  brings  in  products  for  the  locker  and  expects  to  take  home  other 
foods  from  it  during  warm  weather,  two  trips  to  the  plant  are  generally 
necessary.  Holding  either  .the  Incoming  or  outgoing  foods  in  the  car 
while  the  family  shops  and  visits  may  cause  loss  of  quality  if  not  spoilage. 

Chilled,  packaged  foods  can  be  piled  so  close  together  on  the  coils 
or  shelves  of  a  sharp  freezer  that  freezing  will  be  slow  even  at  -10°  P. 
with  forced-air  circulation.  Spreading  the  packages  so  that  contact  or 
air  flow  will  remove  the  heat  quickly  is  desirable.  Poods  are  frozen 
within  8  hours  in  the  sharp  freezers  of  some  plants,  three  batches  being 
handled  in  34  hours  during  peak  times. 

Where  no  sharp  freezer  is  available  the  patron  should  spread 
rather  than  pile  unfrozen  foods  in  the  locker,  Preezlngwill  be  more 
rapid  if  this  is  done.  At  best',  however,  this  procedirre  will  be  slower, 
raising  the  temperature  of  frozen  foods  in  the  same  and  adjacent  lockers, 
and  it  may  add  odors  to  the  locker  room  and  drip  to  the  locker  underneath. 


UtilizaHon  of  Prozen  Poods 


The  length  of  time  that  foods  can  be  held  in  a  cold-storage  locker 
without  serious  loss  of  quality  will  depend  on  the  kind 'and  grade  of  food 
and  on  the  operation  of  the  plant.  Patrons  must  samplei^' their  p^roducts 
periodically  thf’ou'^  the  months  .to  determine  what  peric^s  are  most  satis- 
factoTy  under-- their  Conditions.  Pork  shovild  be  used  preferably  within  3 
months,  altho'ugh  it  has  been  kept  for  10  months  at  zero  without  becoming 
strong.  If  the  paper  or  contaipers  do  not  prevent  uhdue  drying,' more 
efficlep-t  wrapping  may  be'  desirable  when  the  next  food  is  stored. 

Home-made  insulated  boxes  are  often  used  to  protect  frozen  foods 
when  they  are  taken  home  for  iise.  When  a  qxiantity  of  food  is  removed 
from  the  locker  at  one  time  there  is  often  sufficient  ice  in  it  to  main¬ 
tain  sub-freezing  temper  attires  in  this  box  for ,  several  days. 

Thawing  food  is  wet  food  and  the  moist  surface  offers  aii  ideal 
place  for  spoilage  bacteria  to  gro-w.  Prozen  foods,  therefore,  must  be 
kept  frozen,  thawed  in  a  household  refrigerator  (holding  for  a  day  or 
so  only) ,  or  cooked  promptly. 


Combination  household  refrigerators  and  freezers  or  freezer  cabinets 
are  on  the  market,  with  freezing  compartmenls  varying  in  capacity  from  one- 
half  cubic  foot  to  more  than  thirty  cubic  feet*  Large  hdme-tiade  insulated 
boxes  for  similar  use  on  larger  and  specialized  farms, 'plantations,  or 
ranches  have  been  designed  and  tested  by  the- Washington  State  College  and 
others.  The  familiar  ice  cre'am  storage  cabinet,  and  the  10  to.  20,  member 
cooperative  community  chill  room,  pioneered  by  the  Tennessee  'Valley 
Authority-,-  alre  hll  additional  examples  of  ways  in  which  refrigeration  is 
being  made  more  readily  available  to  the  family  that  is  trying  to  produce 
and  preserve  its  own  food  supply. .  Each? type  of  cooling’of  freezing  equipment 
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has'''its_own  special  place.  The  central  locker  is  prohahlif  the  cheapest 

source  of  freeting  temperatures.'  It  vis  also  the  least  convenient.  To  ^ 

he  used  ecopomically  and  satisfactorily  food  must  he  •withdrawn  from;  the 

locker  and  taken  home  when  some  memher  of  the  family  is  making  a  trip 

to  to^^n  on  other  errands.  It  has  "been  observed  that  families!  possessiiig 

a  household  refrigerator  use  a  freezer  locker  to  the  begt  advantage. 

The  household  box  supplements  the  locker. 

Meats,  poultry,  and  vegetables  can  be  cooked  satisfactorily  with 
or  without  previous  thawing.  All  reports  indicate  that  f rozen- foods  ; re¬ 
quire  somewhat  less  time  to  cook  than  similar  fresh  produces,  excep.^  . 
possibly  foods  cooked  without  previous  thawing.  Boasts,  partip'olarly,, 
would  require  time  to  thaw  as  well  as  to  cook, ■■  ^ 


PEEPARING  OTHSH  FOODS  ?0B  lOGKBB  STOBAGE  _ , 

Poultry 

Poultry  is  usually  starved  long  enough,  before  killing,  to  empty 
the  crop,  then  dressed  carefully,  chilled,  wrapped,  and  frozen.  Cold 
well  water  (preferably  ice  water)  can  be  used  to  chill  the  birds  if  no 
other  method  is  available. 

Often  chilled  poultry  are  drawn  before  freezing  and  the sPir  ” oven- 
ready"  birds  are  much  appreciated  when'  cookiug  time  arrives,  -Prompt 
freezing  after  drav/ing  is  essential  as  bacteria  and  molds  develop  rapidly 
in  the  moist  body  cavity.  -  , . 

Prying  and. stewing  chickens  are  often  chilled,-  cut-up,  and  the 
cold  parts  packed  in  cans,  cartons,  or  packages  for  freezing.  Sometimes 
the  cut-up  chickqn  is  packed  in  a  shallow  pan,  covered  with  water  and 
frozen  as  a  block  of  ice.  This  is  a  variation  of  glazing-in  which  the 
ice  coating  serves  as  further  protection  against  drying  and  oxidation. 

Toe  glaze  a  bird  it  is  first  frozen  and  thqn  dipped  into  water 
chilled  to  abo\it  34*^  P.  or  just  above  freezing.  Tlie  zero  temperature 
of  the  frozen  bird  freezes  a -thin  layer  of  ice  on  it^  Repeated  dippings 
will  build  up  any  desired  ice  coating.  Vv rapping  the  bird  to  delay  the 
evaporation,  of  the  glaze  is  customary,  , ,  t: 


Preezing  Eggg 

Presh,  chilled  eggs  are  prepared  for  locker- storage  by  breaking 
them  into  a  clean  bowl  and  beating  or  churning  them  thorou^ly  until  the 
yolkb  are- broken  and  well  mixed  with  the  whites.  This  churning  prevents 
an  undesirable  coagulation  of  the  yolk  solids  during  storage,  IThe  whites 
may  be  separated  from  the  yolks  and  packaged  without  churning  but  the 
yolks' should  be  ? we  11  beaten. 

Commercial  companies  package  liquid  eggs  in  sterilized  airti^t 
tins.  Waxed-paper  cartons,  as  nearly  airtight  as  possible,  are  used  in 
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moBt. Jxxtirer  pXsunfco- There  tin  is  not  available.,  Containers  should  be  of 
such  'size  that  each  one  will  contain  about  enough  eggs  for  a  meal  of 
V  scrambled  eggs,  chke,  or  a  batch  of  sale d  dressing, 

Trozen  eggs  may  be  thawed  in  the  refrigerator  or  at  room  temperature 
I  or,  if  the  container  is  tight,  in  running  water.  Tasked  eggs  may  be 

cooked  or  used  in  baking  just  like  fresh  eggs,  except  that  the5’-  should 
be  used  promptly  after  thawing, 

Shell"-Sgg  Storage  ■'  ■ 

Putting  relatively  cheap  spring  eggs  into  chilled  storage  for  re- 
.  sale  in  the  fall  is  a  familiar  commercial  practice  and  many  locker  plants 
-'have  requests  from  their  patrons  for  this  tervice.  Shell-egg  storage  is 
practical  but  certain  essentials  must  be  understood  and  considered  by 
both  patron  and  operator  before  it  is  •undertaken,  . 

Only. clean,  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  suitable  for  storage  and  all 
eggs  should  be  chilled  promptly.  In  s'ommer,  Some  poiutryinen  gather  eggs 
four  or  five  times  each  day,  moving  them  directly  to  the  chill  room. 

The  egg- storage  room  must  be  separate  from  all  other  robms  and 
entirely  free  from  odors.  Sic  recommended  temperature  is  29^  F.  with  a 
variation  of  only  1°  either  way.  The  relative  humidity  ie  kept  usually 
at  80  to  90  percent, 

"The  Cold  Storage  of  Sggs  and.  Poultry , "  U.  S.  D.  A.  Circular  No. 

73,  contains  full  directions  for  freezing  and  handling  poultry  products. 


Fish 

Fish  will  retain  more  of  their  fresh  q'uality  if  they  are  chilled 
promptly  and  kept  cold  'until  frozen.  Packing  them  in  a  clean  container 
w4t^  cracked  ice  while  hauling  them  to  the  locker  plant  is  common  practice. 

The  fish  are  cleaned,  heads,  etc.,  removed,  washed,  cut  into  family 
size  portions,  if  necessary,  and  frozen.  Fish  can.be  v/rapped  before' 
freezing  but,a.re  frequently  frozen,  glazed,  and  wrrapped  by  the  same  method 

as  that  used  for  glazing  poultry. 

^  ' 

Cdors  are  generally  ab'eept  after  fish  have  been  frozen -and  glazed. 

■  "  "  ■  Butter  . .  '  ' 

Creamery  butter,,  made  from  pasteurized  cream,  is  often  packed  in 
tuDs  or  the  familiar  pound  prints  and  stored  at  zero  for  6  months  or 
longer.  Home-made  butter  churned  from  onpasteurized  sour  cream,  would 
probably  have  an  midesirable  flavor  after  a  few  weeks*  storage  in  a 
locker.  Butter  made  from  sweet  cream  will  keept  better  than  that  mad# 
from  sour  cream;  it  will  keep  still  better  if  made  from  pasteurized  sweet 
cream. 
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The  home  pasteurization  of  cream  is  described  in  Leaflet  9, 

"Making  and  Storing  Butter  on  the  Farm  for  Winter  Use,"  prepared  by  the 
U.  3.  Bureau  of  I)e.iry  Industry.  This  method  is  suggested  for  making 
butter  to  be  stored  for  more  than  a  month.  Packing  the  butter  in  brine, 
as  described  in  this  Leaflet,  is  not  necessary  when  it  is  to  be  stored 
in  a  cold-storage  locker. 

Bulk  Storage  of Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Some  locker  plants  receive  requests  for  the  temporary  or  seasonal 
chill-room  storage  of  bulk  fruits  and  '■/egetables.  The  special  tempera¬ 
tures  recommended  for  these  various  products  range  from  31^  to  about  50  F, 
with  relative  humidities  of: from  60  to  95  percent  depending  on  the  prodiict 
stored.  •  ■ 

Some  vegetables  and  fruits  such  as  Irish  seed  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  and  grapes  are  adapted  to  cold  storage  for 
a  period  of  one  or  more  months.  Other  products  such  as  ripe  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  peaches,  melons,  and  berries  often  deteriorate  if  held  in  stor¬ 
age  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Pecans  and  chestnuts  should  be  put  in  cold  storage  shortly  after 
harvest  but  unshelled  walmits  and  peanuts  usually  can  be  held  satis¬ 
factorily  over  the  winter  in  common  storage, 

The  storage  qualities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  vary  widely  with 
the  variety  and  often  with  the  locality  in  which  they  were  grown  and  the 
methods  used  in  growing  and  harvesting, 

A  locker  plant  that  anticipates  the  bulk  storage  of  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  should  investigate  carefully  the  characteristics  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  particular  product  they  e^cpect  to  handle.  Circular  278, 

"The  Commercial  Storage  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Florist's  Stocks," 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult^lre ,  will  be  helpful. 


■  -  ,  i,“ -V.  ■  Storage 

A  special. room  for  the  storage  of  fur  coats,  woolens,  feathers, 
and  hair,  has  proved  a  profitable  addition  in  a  few  plants.  The  necessary 
average  temperature  (40°  to  45°  F.)  and  h\i[D.idi ties  (about  50  to  60  per¬ 
cent)  are  readily  available  from  the  existing  equipment  in  a  locker  plant. 
Special  protection  against  fire  and  theft  is  needed  where  val'oable  furs 
are  to  be  stored.  Insurance  companies  can  supply  a.pproved  specifications 
for  fur-storage  rooms  together  with  a  statement  of  approximate  insurance 
premiums.  Interested  locker  owners  should  check  these  requirements  and  costs 
carefull'^  to  see,4f  the  expected  business  would  warrant  the  extra  expense. 


A  freezer  locker  will  "be  of  greatest  service  to  a  family  when: 

1.  It  is  located  conveniently  to  the  home. 

2.  Home-pro dnced  foods  are  stored  in  it. 

3.  Poods  adapted  to  freezing  are  used. 

4.  Poods  are  properly  handled,  promptly  chilled,  carefully 
packaged,  rapidly  frozen,  and  stored  at  near  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  -for  reasonable  lengths  of  time, 

A  clean,  sanitary,  well-operated  locker  plant  will  he  an  asset  to 
a  family  that  tries  to  provide  itself  with  an  ample,  varied,  palatable, 
and  economical  diet.  The  family  must  remember,  however,  that  the  proper 
temperature  is  the  chief  commodity  that  the  locker  plant  lias  to  sell  and 
the  chief  thing  that  the  family  needs  to  buy.  Dressing  the  animal, 
grinding  the  sausage,  and  rendering  the  lard  a,re  jobs  which  many  families 
can  do  themselves.  Bnjir.g  this  type  of  service  is  the  easiest  but  not  the 
cheapest  way.  Economy  for  the  patrons  and  permanent,  satisfied  patronage 
for  the  management  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  duplicating  serv¬ 
ices  already  amilable  but  on  supplying  suitable,  controlled  temperatures 
in  a  new  and  more  usuable  way. 
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